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INTRODUCTION 

By  Marilee  Barger 

Those  of  the  present  generation  who  are  happily  endowed 
with  imagination  are  always  interested  in  the  picturesque  past 
which  was  their  forebearers'.  In  Illinois,  where  we  are  only 
three  generations  removed  from  pioneer  days,  the  lives  of  our 
grandparents  furnish  a  vivid  contrast  to  the  customs  and  estates 
of  the  present. 

Those  of  our  elder  contemporaries  who  can  contribute  to  our 
knowledge  of  Illinois  pioneers  are  a  dwindling  few,  whose 
reminiscences  should  be  transcribed  before  they  are  lost  to 
history. 

Odillon  B.  Slane  of  Peoria  is  one  of  the  fortunate  few  who 
has  had  actual  touch  with  the  things  of  the  past.  His  father 
was  just  a  boy  when  he  came  to  Illinois  and  the  drama  of  those 
pioneer  days  was  indelibly  impressed  upon  his  mind.  In  later 
years  he  transmitted  these  impressions  to  the  son  who  has  col- 
lected a  number  of  the  reminiscences  in  this  little  volume. 

Most  of  the  sketches  have  been  published  in  the  Sunday 
Journal-Transcript,  but  at  the  instigation  of  friends,  Mr.  Slane 
decided  to  preserve  them  more  permanently  by  printing  them 
in  book  form.  They  will  add  to  the  data  of  Illinois  History 
and  to  the  color  of  our  colloquial  life,  every  scrap  of  which  will 
be  treasured  in  the  future. 
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YOUTH'S  eternal  struggle  to  catch  and  treasure  a  thread  from 
the  hem  of  the  garment  of  romance  is   certification  of  the 
glory  of  human  courage  in  the  face  of  terrifying  odds. 

The  span  of  one  mans  memory,  in  this  little  book,  is  suf- 
ficiently long  to  bridge  time's  gulf  between  today  and  the  days 
when  Red  Indians  lingered  on  the  outposts  of  white  civilization 
in  a  prairie  town.  Today,  it  is  easy  to  suspect  that  a  sophisti- 
cated and  hard-boiled  post-war  generation  of  youngsters  finds 
few  remnants  of  glory  in  tales  of  the  Red  Mans  losing  struggle 
with  the  White.  Styles  in  movies  have  changed  from  the  unbe- 
lievable gallantry  of  "westerns"  to  the  sleek  sexiness  of  Holly- 
wood's conception  of  "realism."  The  tales  of  Cooper  and  Henty 
mould  on  modem  shelves.  Little  boys  still  buy  sailor  suits  and 
cap  pistols,  but  the  Indian's  feathers  and  the  bow  and  arrow  are 
far  removed  from  the  play  consciousness  of  babies. 

Nevertheless,  youth  always  yields  homage  to  courage.  True 
stories  of  how  Peoria  county  pioneers  met  time  and  weather  face 
to  face,  how  they  endured  hardship  and  feared  the  scalping  knife 
while  they  built  a  city  and  made  a  dream  come  true  are  clear 
calls  to  a  courage  none  the  less  needed  in  a  civilization  where 
dangers  are  not  so  obvious  but  are  quite  as  cruel. 

These  little  tales  carry  a  message  of  courage.  The  very  mat- 
ter-of-fact style  of  their  telling  discloses  that  their  author  seeks 
to  make  no  preachment  and  peddle  no  sensation.  But  he  knew 
pioneer  moments,  if  not  himself,  then  from  the  lips  of  his  par- 
ents. His  stories  are  threads  from  the  hem  of  the  garment  of 
romance. 

They  are  red  with  the  color  of  courage. 

G.  W.  Barrette 
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Reminiscences  of  Early  Peoria 
Including  Indian  Stories 

MY  grandfather,  Benjamin  F.  Slane,  came  to  Fort  Clark, 
Peoria,  from  Virginia,  November  1831.  The  family 
consisted  of  the  wife  and  three  children,  Benjamin  F., 
(father  of  the  writer),  John  Z.,  and  Elizabeth  Ann  Slane. 
With  him  from  Virginia  came  the  Jonathan  Nixon  family,  and 
the  two  families  occupied  log  cabins  of  the  type  common  in 
the  village  at  that  time. 

The  Slane  cabin  stood  about  half  way  between  where  the 
Rock  Island  depot  stands  today  and  the  edge  of  Peoria  Lake. 
Many  are  the  thrilling  stories  of  pioneer  life  and  adventure 
that  I  have  listened  to  as  a  boy  at  the  old  home  and  fireside. 
Indian  stories  that  were  true  were  told  by  the  pioneer  himself. 
My  father  saw  deer  running  up  Main  Street ;  he  watched 
wolves  slink  about  where  the  Court  House  now  stands.  The 
ruins  of  Fort  Clark  were  still  standing  at  that  time.  It  was 
located  near  the  foot  of  Liberty  Street.  There  were  more 
Indians  than  whites  in  this  region  at  that  time,  but  the  Indians 
were,  for  the  most  part,  very  friendly.  The  Indian  boys  and 
white  boys  played  together  and  each  came  to  learn  the  lan- 
guage of  the  other. 

Among  the  sub-chiefs  whom  my  father  knew  were  Kickapoo, 
Charcose,  Ishnobly,  Senachwine,  and  Shabbona.  Charcose 
was  a  great  friend  of  the  Nixon  family,  and  used  to  dine 
there,  and  drink  a  little  bit  of  liquor,  etc. ;  but  the  hospitality 
was  not  forgotten,  for  whenever  Charcose  killed  deer,  or 
wild  turkeys,  he  was  sure  to  share  the  meat  with  the  Nixons. 
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Sometimes  his   squaw  wife  would   visit  Mrs.   Nixon,  always 
staying  for  dinner,  of  course. 

Jonathan  Nixon  was  a  carpenter,  and  the  task  of  making 
coffins  for  any  members  of  the  small  community  who  died, 
soon  devolved  upon  him.  I  remember  a  couple  of  tales  my 
father  told  me  in  this  connection. 
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II. 

An  Indian  Murder 

A  YOUNG  Indian  was  stabbed  one  day  in  a  drunken  brawl, 
by  another  young  Indian.  The  Indians  came  to  Jonathan 
Nixon  to  get  a  coffin  made.  The  townspeople,  discovering  that 
there  was  to  be  an  Indian  funeral,  were  all  agog  to  find  out 
about  the  ceremonies  of  Indian  burial. 

The  Indians  had  established  friendly  relations  with  the 
whites,  even  to  the  extent  of  transacting  business  with  them 
in  the  small  white  settlement,  and  so  it  also  happened  that  a 
white  man,  Margium  Bel  ford  by  name,  was  hired  by  the  In- 
dians to  transport  the  coffin  to  the  Indian  burial  ground,  which 
was  located  where  the  race  track  and  exposition  grounds  are 
today. 

The  whites,  thinking  all  barriers  were  down,  asked  Mr.  Bel- 
ford  to  watch  the  ceremonies  closely  and  bring  back  an  account 
to  the  townspeople.  Mr.  Belford  took  his  team  and  sled,  (a 
heavy  snow  was  on),  and  on  the  day  of  the  funeral  the  coffin 
was  loaded,  and  the  Indian  relatives  and  friends  clambered 
aboard  and  hung  to  the  sides.  Arrived  at  the  burial  ground, 
Mr.  Belford  was  stopped  by  the  Indians.  They  hauled  the 
coffin  off  of  the  sled  into  the  snow  and  then  motioned  to  Bel- 
ford to  leave  them  and  go  back.  "White  man  puccachee,"  they 
said;  so  Mr.  Belford  did  not  get  to  see  the  committment  ser- 
vices as  we  would  call  them  today. 

Belford  later  served  in  the  Black  Hawk  War.  He  has  a  son 
living  in  Peoria  today,  Frank  Belford,  residence,  201  West 
Virginia  Avenue. 

The  sequel  of  this  story,  told  me  by  my  father,  who  had  it 
from  his  father,  is  as  follows:    A  few  days  after  the  funeral 
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my  grandfather  was  standing  in  the  lonely  twilight  outside  his 
cabin  when  he  saw  two  Indians  approaching  in  deep  conversa- 
tion. They  were  coming  from  the  Indian  Camp.  My  grand- 
father quickly  recognized  them  as  the  young  Indian  who  had 
killed  the  other  young  Indian  a  few  days  before.  The  older 
Indian  was  his  father.  The  father  was  talking  earnestly,  ges- 
ticulating, and  perhaps  arguing.  The  younger  Indian  seemed 
sullen  and  morose.  They  disappeared  up  the  river  from  the 
Indian  Camp.   The  next  morning  the  old  Indian  returned  alone. 

Later,  the  white  settlement  heard  that  according  to  the  In- 
dian code,  the  young  murderer  was  expected  to  pay  the  pen- 
alty for  his  act,  and  that  his  father  had  secreted  him  away. 
This  same  young  Indian  who  had  escaped  was  killed  later  in 
the  Black  Hawk  War,  according  to  hearsay  in   Peoria. 

Note:  Frank  Belford  died  October  22,  1929. 
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III. 

Frank  Havener 

ANOTHER  story  of  Mr.  Nixon's  coffin  making  efforts 
was  told  as  an  incident  of  the  winter  of  1832 ;  the  severest 
winter  probably  which  Peoria  has  ever  known.  The  year  1832 
was  known  for  a  long  time  as  the  "winter  of  the  great  snow." 
That  year  a  French  Canadian,  Frank  Havener,  drifted  into  the 
village  and  stopped  at  a  rude  hotel,  kept  by  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Craig.  One  afternoon  the  innkeeper's  wife  asked  Havener 
to  go  to  the  mill  and  get  her  a  sack  of  corn  meal  as  she  had 
barely  enough  for  breakfast  the  next  morning.  He  readily 
consented  and  set  out  across  the  frozen  lake  with  a  bottle  of 
liquor  on  his  hip,  from  which  he  expected  to  take  an  occasional 
drink  to  keep  him  warm. 

East  Peoria  may  seem  a  slight  distance  from  Peoria  today, 
but  there  was  no  East  Peoria  in  that  day,  and  although  the 
mill  was  located  no  further  than  the  outskirts  of  that  little 
city,  it  was  a  long  walk  at  that  time.  It  was  nearly  dark  when 
he  was  ready  to  start  back,  and  they  urged  him  not  to  try  to 
make  the  return  trip  as  a  snow  storm  seemed  imminent.  But 
Frank  Havener  had  promised  Mrs.  Craig  her  meal  for  the  next 
mornings  breakfast  and  he  started  home. 

The  next  day  searching  parties  were  started  out  to  look  for 
him.  He  had  not  returned  and  it  seemed  certain  that  he  had 
been  lost  on  the  ice  in  the  storm.  His  body  was  finally  found 
frozen  and  with  many  wolf  tracks  round  about  it.  The  wolves 
had  not  touched  the  body,  however,  because  of  the  smell  of  the 
whiskey.  Jonathan  Nixon  made  the  coffin  for  the  French 
Canadian.  No  one  knew  where  he  had  come  from  nor  who  his 
relatives  were.    He  was  buried  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village. 
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IV. 

A  Prophecy 

TN  the  spring  of  1832,  a  group  of  pioneers  were  sitting  on 
^  a  log,  whittling  and  speculating  on  the  future  of  the  coun- 
try. They  included  John  Hamlin,  Seth  Fulton,  Alexander  Col- 
well,  John  Colwell,  his  brother,  and  Benjamin  Slane.  They 
were  looking  off  across  the  Illinois  river  and  my  grandfather 
remarked  idly,  "Some  day  there'll  be  a  bridge  across  the  river." 

There  was  much  laughter  and  probably  some  jesting  at  the 
expense  of  my  grandfather.  "Well,"  he  said  defensively,  "of 
course  it  won't  come  in  my  day.  None  of  us  will  live  to  see 
it,  but  eventually  there  will  be  such  a  bridge."  And  strange  to 
say,  all  of  these  men  lived  to  see  just  such  a  bridge  across  the 
Illinois  river  and  John  Hamlin  owned  stock  in  the  first  one 
built.,  I  relate  this  story  to  show  how  little  those  villagers 
dreamed  of  the  great  city  that  was  to  grow  up  here. 
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V. 

The  Indian  and  the  Baby  Girl 

LL  boys  love  to  hear  Indian  stories  and  they  love  to  play 
Indian,  too.  Why  this  is  so  1  do  not  know,  unless  it  is 
that  the  child  mind  trends  to  primitive  conditions.  Many  an 
Indian  story  have  I  heard  my  father  tell  as  I  sat  by  the  old 
home  fireside.  This  one  in  particular  always  thrilled  me.  The 
Indians  never  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  white  settler's  home. 
They  had  not  been  taught  such  a  custom.  One  day  when  the 
rest  of  the  family  was  away,  a  sick  woman  lay  in  one  of  the 
little  cabins  on  the  river  bank,  and  suddenly  an  Indian  en- 
tered. He  seemed  to  be  partially  intoxicated,  and  he  demanded 
whiskey.  The  sick  woman  told  him  there  was  no  whiskey  in 
the  house,  but  he  still  demanded  whiskey  and  approached  the 
bed  in  a  threatening  manner,  reaching  for  the  knife  in  his  belt. 
The  woman  turned  back  the  covers  of  the  bed  and  showed 
him  a  tiny  new  baby  only  a  few  days  old,  sleeping  by  her  side. 
The  Indian  looked  down  in  wonder;  "white  papoose!"  he  ex- 
claimed, and  motioning  to  her  to  cover  it  up  again,  he  tiptoed 
to  the  door  and  was  gone.  I  know  that  this  story  is  true,  be- 
cause that  woman  was  my  grandmother  and  the  babe  was  my 
Aunt  Jane  Root,  who  died  in  Nebraska  some  years  ago. 
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VI. 

Lover's  Leap 

"Still  the  Indian  legends  linger, 
Like  impressions  carved  in  stone, 
To  be  told  by  generations 
In  the  ages  yet  unknown." 

J.  D.  H. 

XJO  less  than  fifteen  states  contain  legends  of  a  "Lover's 
'  Leap."  Sometimes  it  is  an  Indian  maiden,  disappointed  in 
love,  who  does  the  leaping,  and  sometimes  it  is  the  hero  who 
leaps.  There  are,  at  least,  two  places  in  Illinois  where  these 
tragic  scenes  are  laid.  One  of  them  is  at  Starved  Rock,  the 
other  at  Jubilee,  fourteen  miles  northwest  from  Peoria. 

Among  the  many  Indian  legends  of  Starved  Rock,  none  are 
more  thrilling,  none  more  tragic,  than  the  one  called  'The 
Maiden  Leap." 

It  is  the  Lover's  Leap  at  Jubilee,  however,  that  the  writer 
wishes  to  tell  about.  An  Indian  girl  had  two  suitors  for  her 
affections.  The  maid  was  not  decided  as  to  her  choice  of  lovers. 
She  finally  told  the  rivals,  that  if  they  would  agree  to  start  at 
a  designated  spot,  selected  by  her,  and  run  with  all  their 
might,  jump  over  the  precipice,  the  one  that  it  did  not  kill, 
she  would  marry.  The  young  men  did  not  take  kindly  to  this 
proposition.  They  hesitated  for  some  time  till  at  last,  one 
dared  the  other  to  try  it.  The  challenge  was  accepted.  At 
a  signal  by  the  girl,  both  started  on  the  run,  but  when  they 
reached  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  one  Indian  stopped  suddenly, 
the  other  plunged  over  and  met  his  fate  on  the  rocks  below. 
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She  married  the  one  who  didn't  jump.  Of  course  she  couldn't 
marry  a  dead  Indian.  This  spot  of  interest  is  right  near  the 
old  Jubilee  College  building,  erected  in  1839,  by  the  Rev. 
Philander  Chase,  Bishop  of  Illinois. 

The  writer's  father,  Benjamin  F.  Slane,  worked  as  a  laborer 
for  Bishop  Chase  during  the  construction  of  the  college.  With 
ox  teams  he  hauled  the  stone,  sand,  lime  and  other  materials 
to  the  place  of  building.  It  is  a  strange  coincidence  that  years 
after,  the  red  man  of  the  forest  attended  school  at  Jubilee  Col- 
lege and  was  educated  in  the  culture  and  arts  of  civilized  life. 
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VII. 

The  Indian  Gobbler 

BENJAMIN  F.  SLANE,  who  when  a  small  boy,  came  with 
his  parents  to  Fort  Clark,  Peoria,  in  1831,  told  the  story  of 
the  Indian  gobbler.  So  long  ago  has  it  been  since  the  writer  heard 
his  father  tell  this  story,  that  he  has  forgotten  the  exact  time 
and  place  of  its  occurrence.  It  was  in  a  deep  forest  where  some 
men  were  busily  engaged  building  a  log  house  for  "a  new- 
comer." One  day  while  they  were  working  away  rolling  up 
logs  on  to  the  half -built  structure,  they  heard  the  gobble  of  a 
wild  turkey  in  the  near  distance. 

"There's  a  turkey,"  said  one  of  the  men.  But  they  kept  on 
with  their  work.  Occasional  sounds  of  the  gobble  continued. 
Finally,  one  of  the  men  who  was  an  old  hunter,  listened  in- 
tently for  a  time  and  then  said :  "I'll  stop  that  fellow's  gobble." 
Taking  his  rifle  he  went  into  the  woods  in  an  opposite  direction 
from  where  the  sound  proceeded.  After  a  while  they  heard 
the  report  of  a  rifle  and  soon  the  hunter  came  in  with  an  In- 
dian scalp.  Indians,  you  know,  can  imitate  the  sounds  of  birds 
and  animals.  They  do  this  in  order  to  effect  their  capture. 
This  Indian  lay  behind  a  log  with  his  gun  beside  him.  By  imi- 
tating a  turkey  gobble,  he  expected  to  lure  one  of  the  men  in 
his  direction,  then  kill  him. 

The  hunter  told  how  the  Indian  would  raise  his  head  above 
the  log,  then  dodge  down,  out  of  sight  again.  Slowly  he  raised 
his  head  to  gobble,  when  the  white  man's  bullet  pierced  his  brain. 
The  Indian  gobbler  had  gobbled  his  last  gobble. 
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VIII. 

Planting  Gardens 

TN  the  early  thirties  the  Peoria  settlers  used  to  plant  gardens 
■*■  in  the  Spring,  out  on  the  prairies.  It  was  not  necessary  to 
own  the  land,  for  there  was  more  than  enough  for  every  one. 
They  used  always  to  plant  more  than  they  needed  for  them- 
selves. 

They  planted  not  only  for  summer  use,  and  for  the  long 
winters  which  were  to  follow,  but  they  planted  also  for  those 
pioneers  who  were  sure  to  come  from  the  east  sometime  dur- 
ing the  summer  or  fall,  too  late  to  plant  their  own  gardens. 
They  were  always  glad  to  welcome  newcomers  in  those  days 
to  the  little  town  of  several  dozen  families.  When  the  new 
settlers  came,  all  the  neighbors  would  gladly  lend  a  hand  at 
helping  to  bulid  the  new  cabins  of  logs,  and  at  furnishing  them 
with  crude  furniture,  also  built  of  logs. 

Then,  with  the  autumn  harvest  the  new  settlers  would  be 
given  a  share  in  the  provisions  for  the  winter. 
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IX. 

Using  the  Land 

TT  is  hard  to  realize  that  land  was  held  so  cheaply  in  those 
-^  days.  But  there  was  far  more  land  than  anything  else,  far 
more  than  the  settlers  could  use.  The  land  was  there,  free  to  the 
use  of  any  one,  and  one  of  Peoria's  most  wealthy  and  influential 
citizens  got  his  start  by  an  ingenious  plan  which  was  a  promise 
of  the  shrewdness  and  imagination  he  was  later  to  display  in 
building  up  a  big  business. 

He  went  into  the  general  store,  a  log  cabin,  owned  by  John 
Hamlin,  one  day.  This  store  was  probably  located  at  what 
would  be  Fayette  and  Water  Streets  today.  At  that  time  there 
was  no  street,  only  a  road  running  past  those  strings  of  cabins 
on  the  river  bank. 

This  young  man  wanted  to  buy  a  scythe.  He  had  no  money, 
but  he  presented  his  plan  to  Mr.  Hamlin,  promising  to  pay  for 
the  scythe  with  the  first  profits  of  his  venture.  He  expected 
to  go  out  on  the  prairieland — out  where  the  library  and  the 
post  office  stand  today,  for  this  then  was  prairie — and  mow 
grass.  This  young  man  cut  down  the  grass,  piled  it  up  in 
cocks,  and  then  when  the  immigrants  came  through  on  their 
way  further  west,  sold  it  to  them  for  their  oxen  and  other  live 
stock.  The  young  man  seemed  honest  and  talked  plausibly  and 
Mr.  Hamlin  let  him  have  the  scythe. 

The  plan  worked  well.  The  immigrants  in  their  covered 
wagons  were  glad  to  purchase  the  prairie  hay.  The  young  man, 
true  to  his  word,  paid  for  the  scythe  with  the  first  money  he 
made.  That  young  man  was  Jacob  Darst,  later  one  of  Peoria's 
wealthiest  men.  Some  of  the  old  settlers  will  recall  his  name 
and  influence. 
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X. 

Didn't  Have  the  Boots 

A  NOTHER  incident  to  prove  the  amazing  difference  in  at- 
*■  ^  titude  towards  land,  between  that  day  and  ours,  was  told 
me  by  my  father.  Old  residents  of  Peoria  will  recall  the  Cor- 
rington  estate  north  of  the  city.  Corrington  Avenue  bears  the 
name  of  the  wealthy  family  who  owned  the  large  farm  belong- 
ing to  it. 

At  that  time,  before  it  was  owned  by  the  Corringtons,  it  was, 
of  course,  miles  away  from  the  little  settlement  of  Peoria,  but 
not  so  far  that  Peoria  was  not  the  trading  place  for  the  dis- 
trict in  which  it  lay. 

It  was  told  that  at  one  time  eighty  acres  of  this  land  was 
offered  in  trade  for  a  pair  of  boots.  The  land  today  is  worth 
perhaps  fifteen  thousand  dollars  an  acre.  When  asked  why  he 
didn't  make  the  trade,  the  man  who  claimed  to  have  had  this 
offer  made  him,  answered  promptly,  "I  didn't  have  the  boots." 

Note :  The  Knolls  Addition  is  now  located  on  a  part  of  this 
section. 
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XL 

Senachwine — Last  Chief  of  Pottaw atomies 

SENACHWINE  creek  and  village  in  the  northeast  part  of 
Peoria  County  got  their  names  from  an  Indian  chief  of  that 
name.  This  creek  is  near  Chillicothe  but  farther  up  the  Illinois 
river.  Senachwine  was  the  last  chief  of  the  Pottawatomy  tribe. 
He  succeeded  Gomo  as  chief  when  the  latter  died. 

The  story  is  told  that  in  1832-3,  M.  B.  Silliman  and  Joel 
Hicks  were  in  a  boat  one  day  going  to  mill  about  the  mouth  of 
Crow  creek,  and  they  met  two  Indians  in  a  canoe  with  some- 
thing under  a  blanket.  Our  men  hailed  them  and  asked  if  it 
was  venison. 

One  of  the  Indians  pointed  to  the  blanket  and  said :  "Senach- 
wine dead!"  This  was  indeed  true.  Senachwine  was  buried 
near  the  stream  that  bears  his  name. 

The  following  lines  from  J.  H.  Bryant  are  a  beautiful  tribute 
to  his  memory. 

"He  slept  beneath  the  spreading  shade, 
Where  zvoods  and  wide  Savannahs  meet, 
Where  sloping  hills  around  have  made 
A  quiet  village  green  and  sweet. 

A  stream  that  bears  his  name  and  flows 
In  glimmering  gushes  from  the  west 
Makes  a  light  murmuring  as  it  flows 
Beside  his  lovely  place  of  rest. 
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"Fading  Glories,"  that  wonderful  painting  by  Nicholas 
Brewer,  might  have  been  painted  of  Senachwine  himself.  The 
scene  represents  an  old  Indian  chief  in  eagle  feathers,  standing 
alone  and  in  the  silence  looking  meditatively  toward  the  setting 
sun. 
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XII. 

Nee  Nee  Wah — A  Legend  of  Peoria  Lake 

THE  story  of  Nee  Nee  Wah  was  a  romance  that  had  its 
place  among  the  Indian  legends  long  before  the  white  man 
came  to  where  Peoria  now  is. 

Nee  Nee  Wah  was  an  Indian  girl  who  had  a  lover  who  be- 
longed to  another  tribe.  Both  families  opposed  the  match,  and 
her  people  kept  Nee  Nee  Wah  under  guard  so  that  the  young 
people  could  not  get  together.  But  one  dark  night  her  lover 
rowed  his  canoe  across  the  lake,  and  she  met  him  at  a  pre- 
arranged place  from  where  they  started  to  elope  together.  Her 
disappearance  was  soon  discovered,  and  the  other  Indians 
manned  their  canoes  and  started  in  hot  pursuit  of  the  fleeing 
couple.  The  young  Indian  pulled  desperately  at  the  oars  but 
the  stronger  arms  of  the  pursuers  gained  rapidly  upon  them. 

Seeing  that  they  were  soon  to  be  captured,  the  young  lover 
threw  down  the  oars — both  sprang  to  their  feet,  clasped  arms 
around  each  other  and  throwing  themselves  overboard  sank 
beneath  the  dark  waters  of  the  Illinois  to  rise  no  more.  Truly, 
in  death,  they  were  not  divided ! 

This  story  shows  that  love  and  devotion  in  the  heart  of 
the  rude  savage  rang  true,  and  that  faith  and  confidence  in 
each  other  were  seldom  equaled  and  never  excelled  by  the  more 
civilized  and  enlightened  peoples. 
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XIII. 

Story  of  Fort  Clark 

FT  is,  at  the  earnest  request  of  an  old  friend  and  neighbor, 
A  William  R.  Sandham  of  Wyoming,  Illinois,  that  I  attempt 
to  write  the  story  of  Fort  Clark,  Peoria. 

About  the  year  1778  Hypolite  Maillett  moved  to  the  north 
side  of  Peoria  Lake  and  commenced  the  building  of  this  ville 
which  took  the  name  of  Fort  Clark.  This  fort  took  its  name 
from  Colonel  George  Rogers  Clark,  veteran  of  1778,  and  hero 
of  Vincennes. 

Charles  Balance's  history  of  Peoria  gives  the  description, 
location  and  the  story  of  the  destruction  of  old  Fort  Clark,  the 
ruins  of  which  were  seen  by  the  Slane  and  Nixon  families 
in  1831.  One  writer  says  that  John  B.  Maillett  built  the  first 
house  at  Fort  Clark  in  1761.  May  I  say  that  the  name  Fort 
Clark  was  given  to  this  spot  some  years  before  the  Fort  was 
built.  Report  of  Governor  Edward  Cole  says  the  house  was 
built  in  what  was  called  La  Ville  de  Maillett. 

Fort  Clark  was  located  at  the  intersection  of  Water  and 
Liberty  streets.  Timbers  and  other  materials  were  obtained  from 
the  East  side  of  the  Illinois  river,  and  rafted  down  on  the 
west  side. 

The  fort  was  a  simple  stockade  constructed  by  planting  two 
rows  of  logs  firmly  in  the  ground  and  filling  the  space  between 
with  earth.  It  was  not  intended  as  a  defense  against  artillery 
as  the  Indians  did  not  use  artillery.  The  fort  was  about  100 
feet  square  with  a  ditch  on  each  side.  The  fort  did  not  stand 
with  a  side  to  the  Lake,  but  with  a  corner  to  it.  The  corner 
farthest  from  the  lake  was  on  the  upper  side  of  Water  street 
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near  the  intersection  of  Water  and  Liberty  streets.  There  were 
a  few  houses  built  within  the  enclosures. 

General  Benjamin  Howard  arrived  at  Fort  Clark,  Peoria, 
September,  1813,  with  about  1400  men.  After  a  fight  they 
took  possession  of,  and  built  the  fort.  The  fort  was  garrisoned 
by  both  rangers  and  U.  S.  troops.  It  successfully  sustained  one 
Indian  attack. 

It  is  said  that  Peoria  was  never  wholly  deserted  by  the  Ameri- 
cans after  the  erection  of  Fort  Clark  in  1813.  One  historian 
tells  us  that  this  fort  was  burned  in  1814  by  the  Indians.  In 
1832,  it  was  ordered  re-built  when  the  Black  Hawk  War  broke 
out.  This  second  Fort  Clark  was  located  at  the  intersection 
of  Water  and  Second  streets. 

G.  S.  Hubbard,  in  a  letter  to  Charles  Balance,  dated  Dec. 
30,  1867,  says:— that  he  found  the  fort  on  fire  in  1818,  but 
Josiah  Fulton  and  William  Blanchard  who  first  came  here  in 
1819,  are  positive  they  found  it  on  fire  and  put  out  the  flames. 
Both  may  be  right.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  only  a 
part  of  the  west  side  burned  in  1818.  Earth  having  been  filled 
in  between  the  pickets,  the  fire  would  burn  slowly  and  would 
be  easily  extinguished. 

It  is  stated  that  Abner  Eads  arrived  at  Peoria  April  17,  1819, 
and  pitched  tents  against  the  remaining  timbers  of  Fort  Clark. 
When  Charles  Balance  came  to  this  place  in  1831,  he  found 
the  west  side  completely  destroyed  by  fire.  There  were  some 
burnt  posts  standing  on  the  west  side,  a  square  of  about  10  or 
12  feet  at  the  south  corner. 

Enough  of  one  of  the  posts  was  left  for  a  hitching  post, 
and  a  blacksmith,  Isaac  Evans,  put  some  hooks  in  it  for  that 
purpose.  This  hitching  post  remained  here  till  May  1884,  when 
Mr.  S,  Dewitt  Drown  took  it  down  and  sawed  it  up  into  walk- 
ing canes  which  sold  for  50  cents  each.  It  is  said  that  there  were 
six  (6)   forts  built  in  the  vicinity  of  Peoria. 
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American  state  papers  of  Public  Lands,  Vol.  Ill  page  422, 
gives  as  a  reason  why  the  village  of  Fort  Clark  was  located  one 
and  one-half  miles  below  the  old  village,  was  on  account  of  the 
water  being  better  at  the  lowest  outlet  of  the  lake.  In  conse- 
quence, it  was  healthier. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  re-building  of  Fort  Clark 
in  1832,  at  the  intersection  of  Water  and  Second  streets.  Dur- 
ing the  Black  Hawk  War  (1832)  many  of  the  early  settlers  from 
northern  and  western  sections,  came  to  Fort  Clark  for  protec- 
tion. A  company  of  25  persons  was  organized  and  called  the 
Peoria  guards.  It  is  uncertain  whether  or  not  this  fort  was 
occupied  during  the  Black  Hawk  War.  Students  of  history  will 
note  that  there  were  two  Fort  Clarks ;  one  built  in  1813,  the 
other  in  1832. 

The  story  is  told  that  in  the  Fall  of  1816  a  party  of  hunters 
from  St.-  Clair  County  came  to  Fort  Clark  and  found  20  deer 
in  the  fort,  the  gate  having  been  left  open.  Floors  of  the  block 
houses  were  covered  with  manure.  The  hunters  cleaned  out 
the  buildings  and  occupied  them  10  days  or  so  while  hunting 
deer  in  this  vicinity.  The  Central  Illinois  Light  Company  has  a 
building  now  located  on  a  part  of  the  land  that  was  once  the  site 
of  Fort  Clark. 

An  early  historian  says  that  the  founding  and  settlement  of 
Peoria  dates  from  the  19th  day  of  April  in  the  19th  year  of  the 
19th  century. 

The  19th  of  April  is  a  prominent  date  in  American  history. 

In  1826  when  the  County  Commissioners  had  the  town  site 
surveyed  they  called  it  Peoria.  However,  it  was  spoken  of  as 
Fort  Clark  and  sometimes  Peoria,  but  the  name  Peoria  became 
legally  established  in  1835  when  the  town,  Peoria,  was  incor- 
porated. Peoria  is  an  Indian  word  meaning  "fat  lands." 
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Many  scattered  events  relating  to  Fort  Clark  or  Peoria 
might  be  related.  N.  Matson  says  that  General  Benjamin 
Howard  with  900  men  encamped  near  La  Ville  De  Mailette, 
(1812).  He  marched  to  Gomo  village  at  the  head  of  Lake 
Peoria,  found  the  village  deserted,  and  after  burning  it,  re- 
turned to  Peoria. 

It  was  after  this  that  he  decided  to  build  Fort  Clark. 

In  1820  Hypolite  Mailett  in  a  sworn  statement  before  Edward 
Cole,  registrar  at  land  office,  said  he  was  45  years  old  and  that 
he  was  born  in  a  stockade  fort  near  Peoria  Lake.  Another 
event  worth  remembering  is  this:  In  1778  when  Colonel  George 
Rogers  Clark  took  possession  of  the  Illinois  country,  he  sent 
three  soldiers  and  two  Frenchmen  to  Peoria  to  notify  the  peo- 
ple that  they  were  no  longer  under  British  rule,  but  were 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  following  for  help,  suggestions  and 
kindly  criticisms : — 

Anna  L.  Archer,  Reference  Librarian,  Dallas  R.  Sweney, 
Assistant  Librarian  of  the  Peoria  Public  Library.  George  E. 
Johnson,  editor,  Peoria  Daily  Record,  Percival  G.  Rennick, 
writer  and  lecturer,  and  to  my  father  and  other  early  pioneers 
who  have  actually  seen  Fort  Clark. 

/  call  my  home  "The  Lookout" — 

And  in  my  dreams  I  see 

A  mighty  nation  s  commerce 

On  the  river  to  the  sea. 

The  Indian  Mother  s  lullaby 

Is  hushed  for  evermore ; 

But  the  song  of  Marching  Progress 

Is  swelling  more  and  more. 
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XIV. 

First  Circus  that  Came  to  Peoria 

[T  was  in  the  early  40's,  we  are  told,  that  the  first  circus 
-  came  to  Peoria.  An  old  fellow  by  the  name  of  Dusenberry 
had  recently  been  elected  constable  of  the  town.  Near  the  close 
of  the  performance,  the  ring-master  led  a  wild  looking,  restless 
horse  into  the  ring.  He  called  out  to  the  audience  that  $5.00 
would  be  paid  to  any  one  present  who  would  ride  this  horse 
three  times  around  the  ring.  No  one  seemed  willing  to  accept 
the  offer,  and  the  ring-master  was  about  to  lead  the  horse  back 
into  his  stall,  when  a  seemingly  intoxicated  man  staggered  out 
from  his  seat  in  the  audience  and  told  the  ring-master  that  he 
would  ride  his  horse. 

''You  are  in  no  condition,  sir,  to  ride  a  horse,"  said  the  ring- 
master. "Get  out  of  here."  But  the  drunk  man  insisted  that  for 
$5.00  he  would  ride  the  horse.  That  was  the  offer—  that  was 
the  challenge  and  he  was  determined  to  ride  that  horse. 

The  ring-master  seeing  that  he  could  do  nothing  with  the 
man  called  out,  "Is  there  an  officer  here  to  take  charge  of  this 
man?  We  cannot  go  on  with  the  performance  with  this  inter- 
ference." 

A  wag  in  the  audience  exclaimed,  "Dusenberry,  do  your 
duty,  sir!" 

Constable  Dusenberry  hustled  out  into  the  ring  and  taking 
hold  of  the  fellow  said,  "You  must  come  out  from  here!"  But 
the  drunk  would  not  and  Dusenberry  seemed  unable  to  force 
him  out. 

"Take  him  out— take  him  out,"  said  the  ring-master;  "We 
cannot  go  on  with  the  show  with  him  in  here." 
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Finally  Dusenberry,  "in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Illinois"  called  for  help.  Another  old  fellow  went  to  his 
assistance,  and  soon  the  pretended  drunk  was  rolling  both  of 
them  over  the  ground  in  the  dirt  to  the  great  amusement  of 
both  the  showmen  and  the  audience. 

After  the  crowd  had  had  a  bushel  of  fun,  the  ring-master 
said,  "Well,  let  the  fool  ride.  He'll  soon  fall  off  and  break  his 
neck  and  then  we'll  get  him  out." 

It  took  several  men  to  help  him  on  the  horse  but  finally  on, 
the  horse  was  turned  loose  and  went  galloping  around  the  ring, 
the  rider  wabbling  from  one  side  to  the  other.  It  seemed  he 
would  surely  fall  off,  but,  strange  to  say,  he  did  not.  At  last  he 
got  up  on  his  knees  on  the  horse,  and  then  he  stood  up  on  his 
feet.  He  began  to  take  off  his  clothes.  His  coat  went  into  the 
ring ;  then  off  came  his  vest,  followed  by  his  pants  and  shirt,  and 
soon  in  naked  showman's  tights,  the  finest  bare  back  rider  in 
the  circus  was  performing  feats  that  astonished  the  lookers  on. 
It  was  a  long  time  before  this  incident  was  forgotten  and  the 
joke  cost  Dusenberry  and  his  pal  many  a  drink  of  liquor. 
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XV. 
Daniel  Prince — The  Bite  of  a  Rattlesnake 

THE  first  white  man  to  live  among  the  Indians  in  what  was 
afterward  known  as  the  northern  part  of  Peoria  County, 
was  Daniel  Prince.  He  located  at  Prince's  grove  south  of  where 
the  town  of  Princeville  now  is.  This  was  in  1882.  The  town 
of  Princeville  was  named  after  him. 

Mr.  Prince,  as  he  drove  into  Peoria  market  the  winter  of 
1832-1833,  is  thus  described  by  John  Z.  Slane,  then  a  small  boy 
living  in  Peoria.  "The  men  shouted  that  Prince  was  coming, 
and  he  was  a  nabob.  Clad  in  a  home-spun  and  home-wove  blue 
jeans  over  coat  reaching  to  his  ankles,  with  an  old  felt  hat, 
a  comforter  over  his  hat  brought  down  over  his  ears  and  neck 
and  tied  in  front ;  with  long,  long  whiskers,  and  chewing  tobac- 
co, Prince  came  up  with  his  three-yoke  team  of  oxen.  His  load 
was  hogs,  dressed.  Mounting  his  wagon  he  slung  off  first  the 
hay  for  the  cattle,  then  quilt  after  quilt,  and  then  hurried  the 
unloading  of  the  meat. 

"After  feeding  his  oxen  in  the  rail-fence  enclosure,  and  per- 
haps eating  his  own  lunch  there,  and  perhaps  lying  on  the 
floor  at  the  Indian  store  over  night,  Mr.  Prince  returned  to 
his  home." 

Mr.  Prince  is  described  as  a  modest  man,  tall,  but  stooping, 
with  brown  curly  hair,  red  cheeks,  and  light  eyes,  probably  blue. 

At  home  he  was  more  easy-going  than  when  seen  In  the 
Peoria  market.  He  was  a  farmer  on  a  large  scale  furnishing 
employment  to  all  who  needed  it.  His  nephew,  George  W. 
Prince,  son  of  Myron  Prince,  was  congressman  from  the  Gales- 
burg  district  for  several  terms. 
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The  story  is  told  that  at  one  time  before  he  had  any  white 
neighbors,  Mr.  Prince  was  bitten  by  a  rattlesnake.  There  was 
no  one  to  do  anything  for  him.  He  rapidly  grew  worse.  The 
thought  of  dying  alone  where  prowling  wolves  would  come 
and  devour  his  body,  leaving  nothing  to  tell  the  story  of  his 
tragic  fate,  was  not  a  pleasant  one.  He  determined,  while 
strength  was  still  left  him  to  do  so,  to  climb  up  on  the  roof  of 
his  cabin,  out  of  reach  of  wolves  and  where  some  chance  ex- 
plorer or  friendly  Indian  might  find  his  body  and  give  it  a 
decent  burial.  Thus  he  remained  until  some  passing  Indians, 
seeing  their  white  friend  in  the  peculiar  position  of  elevating 
his  foot  to  relieve  the  pain,  they  stopped  to  make  inquiries. 
On  learning  the  facts,  they  took  him  down,  applied  the  remedies 
they  used  for  snake-bites  and  Mr.  Prince  soon  recovered. 

By  1839  the  country  was  too  thickly  settled  to  suit  Mr. 
Prince.  His  cattle  roaming  around,  found  neighbors'  haystacks 
to  hook.  The  neighbors,  in  turn  ''sicked  the  dogs"  on  Prince's 
cattle.  The  country  was  becoming  too  thickly  settled  to  suit 
Prince. 

For  these  reasons,  as  well  as  a  restless  longing  for  the 
pioneer  life  he  so  loved,  he  was  impelled,  ( 1839-40)  to  move  to 
southwestern  Missouri,  a  country  which  at  that  time  was  the 
wild,  unimproved  west. 
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XVI. 

The  Meteor  Storm 

TWO  small  boys  during  the  early  30's,  Moses  Dusenberry 
and  Benj.  F.  Slane,  both  describe  the  great  metoric 
shower  which  took  place  Nov.  13,  1833.  It  is  said  that  the  fall- 
ing stars  made  it  as  light  as  day  and  many  people  were  fright- 
ened, many  of  whom  resorted  to  prayer,  thinking  the  world  was 
surely  coming  to  an  end.  Mr.  Dusenberry  says  that  he  was  not 
frightened,  but  climbed  on  top  of  his  father's  log  cabin  in  order 
to  see  how  the  stars  fell  or  how  near  they  came  to  the  earth. 

Mr.  Dusenberry  also  recalls  the  first  Sunday  School  he  ever 
attended.  It  was  held  in  the  log  courthouse  near  the  bank  of 
the  Illinois  river.  One  Sunday  afternoon  when  the  school  was 
opened,  the  hymn  was  sung,  the  prayer  concluded,  and  the 
lesson  about  to  begin,  when  one  of  the  boys  looking  out  of  the 
window  and  hearing  a  familiar  sound  shouted,  "Steamboat, 
by  thunder !"  and  bounded  out  of  the  room. 

Teacher  and  scholars  all  followed  suit.  All  rushed  to  the 
shore  of  the  river  to  watch  the  vessel  puffing  her  smoke  and 
swishing  her  steam  as  she  plowed  the  waves.  There  was  no 
more  Sunday  School  that  day. 
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XVII. 

Old  Prairie  Trails 

YEARS  before  white  men  saw  the  Illinois  country,  there 
were  numberless  trails  leading  from  one  distant  point  of  in- 
terest to  another ;  there  were  Indian  trails,  War  trails,  Buffalo 
trails  and  later,  trails  of  the  French  and  English  explorers. 
Many  of  these  trails  were  used  for  years  by  the  early  settlers, 
as  means  of  communication;  and  later  many  of  them  became 
stage  and  mail  routes.  Time  and  space  will  not  permit  us  to 
give  a  detailed  account  of  these  trails,  but  those  interested  are 
referred  to  "Randall  Parrish's  Historic  Illinois"  pages  115  to 
128.  This  author  says :  "The  old  roads  growing  out  of  these  dim 
traces  across  the  wilderness,  were  the  arteries  through  which 
flowed  the  life  blood  of  Illinois." 

May  we  mention  one  Indian  trail  leading  from  Rock  Island 
to  Fort  Clark,  Peoria?  This  trail  passed  through  Stark  County 
— on  and  near  the  Princeville  Cemetery,  through  Blanchard's 
timber  south  west  of  town  and  through  the  Auten  and  Slane 
land, — thence  South  Easterly  to  Fort  Clark. 

The  Kellogg  trail  extended  from  Peoria  to  Galena,  via  Dixon, 
Illinois.  There  was  also  an  army  trail  (1832)  from  Dixon  to 
Ottawa.  The  Kellogg  trail  was  laid  out  by  an  early  settler  of 
that  name  in  1825.  It  crossed  Marshall,  Bureau,  Lee,  Ogle, 
Stephenson  and  Jo  Davies  Counties.  The  Kellogg  trail  followed 
an  old  Indian  track  ("Historic  Illinois,"  page  172).  The  natural 
instinct  of  the  Indian  as  a  pathfinder  was  beyond  question  and 
the  principal  trails  in  an  early  day  show  very  few  mistakes  of 
judgment.  So  far  as  possible  large  rivers  were  avoided,  but 
when  they  had  to  be  met  and  crossed,  shallow  fords  were 
selected.  High  rocky  hills  were  penetrated  by  natural  passes, 
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while  the  best  camping  grounds  were  selected  for  the  end  of  the 
day's  journey.  It  seems  that  Peoria  Lake  was  a  favored  meeting 
place — the  end  of  many  a  long,  long  Indian  trail. 
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XVIII. 

Ode  to  an  Indian  Mother 

Gently  dream,  my  darling  child, 

Sleeping  in  the  lonely  wild, 
Would  thy  dreams  might  never  know 

Clouds  that  darken  mine  with  woe ; 
Oh,  to  dream  as  thou  art  dreaming. 

All  the  hopeless  hours  beguiling. 
With  the  hope  that  thou  might  see 

Blessings  that  were  hid  from  me. 

Chorus 

Lullaby  my  gentle  boy 
Sleeping  in  the  wilderness. 

Dreaming  in  thy  childish  joy 
Of  a  mother's  fond  caress, 
Lullaby,  Lullaby. 

Sleep  while  gleams  the  council  fires, 

Kindled  by  our  ancient  sires ; 
Guarded  by  thy  God  above 

Sleep  and  dream  of  peace  and  love, 
Dream  not  of  the  hand  that  perished, 

O'er  the  sacred  soil  they  cherished. 
Or  the  ruthless  race  that  roams, 

Or  our  ancient  shrines  and  homes. 

Chorus 

Sleep  while  Autumn  glories  fly, 

'Neath  the  melancholy  sky, 
From  the  trees  before  the  storm 

Chased  by  winter's  tyrant  form. 
Oh !  t'was  thus  our  warriors  wasted, 

On  their  altars  torn  and  blasted, 
Guided  by  the  storm  and  strife, 

Living  still,  yet  cursing  life : 

Author  Unknoim 
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XIX. 

Ode  on  a  Pair  of  Old  Andirons 

By  Ruth  Elizabeth  Perkins 

""\IGNIFIED,  solemn,  antiquely  modern,  the  old  hand- 
-*— *  wrought  iron  andirons  stand  guard  in  the  old-fashioned 
fireplace.  On  the  evenings  when  no  fire  leaps  and  grasps  at  the 
shadows  in  the  fireplace  they  seem  only  what  they  actually  are, 
marvelously  preserved  relics  of  the  past;  then  when  there  is  a 
fire  in  that  fireplace  they  change,  slowly,  mysteriously,  and 
through  the  medium  of  the  ruddy  flames,  become  the  romantic 
historians  of  over  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Against  the  glowing  background  they  stand,  black  sentinels, 
while  between  them,  as  though  an  open  portal,  go  the  spirits 
of  our  imaginations  to  find,  in  the  glowing  embers,  pictures  of 
the  long  ago. 

Where  are  the  infinitely  skillful,  work  hardened  hands  which 
fashioned  from  the  native  metal  those  everliving  monuments 
to  his  memory? 

What  giants  of  the  forest  have  lain,  shorn  of  their  beauties, 
pathetic  in  their  helpless  strength,  cradled  on  their  black  arms, 
then  to  be  wrapped  forever  in  the  warming  blanket  of  the 
flames  ? 

What  scenes  of  household  work  and  pleasure  have  they  wit- 
nessed? What  sumptuous  Christmas  dinners  cooked  within  the 
fireplace's  cavernous  mouth?  What  stories  told  around  the  fire 
on  a  winter's  evening  while  the  children  cracked  nuts  and 
roasted  chestnuts  and  apples  in  the  glowing  coals?  What  apple 
parings  and  quilting  bees?  What  candy  pulls  and  jolly  kitchen 
dances,  while  the  winking,  twinkling,  dancing  flames  kept  time 
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as  did  the  dancers  to  the  music?  What  tender  lover's  sighs,  and 
mother's  crooning  lullabyes?  What  swarthy  Indian  faces,  giv- 
ing back  a  redder  hue  to  the  crackling,  snapping  fire  of  an  early 
settler's  log  cabin?  What  scenes  of  want,  and  hunger  and  stub- 
born courage  and  hope  and  faith?  What  pictures  of  thanks- 
giving and  joy  and  love? 

Over  a  hundred  years,  and  the  faces  and  forms,  the  sorrows 
and  pleasures  of  those  people  of  long  ago  are  gone  to  return 
no  more.  Still  those  old  black,  hand-wrought  andirons  stand, 
silent  sentinels,  content — with  their  memories. 
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XX. 

Black  Hawk  War 

TOURING  the  winters  of  1831-1832,  the  news  reached  Fort 
*^*  Clark  that  Black  Hawk  was  digging  up  the  tomahawk,  in 
the  northwest.  Groups  of  Indians  from  the  south,  southeast  and 
southwest  would  straggle  into  the  Indian  camp  at  Peoria,  tarry 
a  few  days,  then  proceed  toward  the  northwest.  These  and  other 
signs  alarmed  the  Peoria  settlers.  Word  came,  however,  that 
Major  Stillman  with  mounted  soldiers,  was  on  his  way  to  give 
protection  and  to  organize  volunteer  soldiers  for  defense. 

My  father  and  his  brother,  playing  as  small  boys  with  the 
Indians  about  this  time  would  say  when  they  engaged  in  argu- 
ments, "Just:  wait  till  Major  Stillman  and  the  soldiers  come  and 
see  what  they  do  to  you." 

Major  Stillman  did  come  and  drilled  the  little  company  of 
Peoria  which  had  been  recruited  under  Captain  Abner  Eads. 
It  was  a  small  company  which  Peoria  got  together.  Among 
them  was  a  drummer  boy  of  fifteen  or  sixteen. 

His  mother  begged  that  he  was  too  young  to  go,  but  the 
father  insisted  that  the  boy  must  do  his  part.  So  it  was  decided 
that  James  Doty  should  go  with  Captain  Eads  and  his  men. 
But  poor  Jimmie  never  came  back.  He  was  killed  in  one  of  the 
battles  with  Black  Hawk's  braves. 

Bullets  were  moulded  in  the  Slane  cabin,  and  in  other  cabins 
for  the  Black  Hawk  War,  and  the  courageous  pioneers  of 
Peoria  and  vicinity  did  well  their  part,  in  meeting  and  defeat- 
ing the  Indians.  One  of  our  Peoria  Indian  chiefs  did  all  he 
could  to  avert  the  Black  Hawk  War. 
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SHABBONA, 
The  White  Mans  Friend, 


XXI. 

Shabbona — -"Friend  of  the  White  Man" 

HE  was  Shabbona,  " friend  of  the  white  man."  He  was  par- 
ticularly friendly  with  the  Louis  Bailey  family,  pioneers 
of  Stark  County,  Shabbona  used  to  walk  across  the  wide  prairie 
from  Peoria  to  the  Bailey  home  in  Stark  County  and  stay  with 
them  several  days,  sleeping  always  on  the  floor  at  night,  rolled 
up  in  his  blanket,  feet  to  the  fire. 

When  news  came  that  Black  Hawk  was  getting  ready  to  make 
war  on  the  whites,  he  sent  for  Shabbona  to  sit  around  the 
Council  fires  with  him.  Black  Hawk  wanted  Shabbona  to  help 
in  gathering  together  the  tribes.  He  said  to  Shabbona,  "If  you 
will  gather  together  the  tribes  in  the  South,  we  will  have  an 
army  like  the  trees  of  the  forest  and  we  can  easily  drive  the 
pale  faces  from  the  Country."  Shabbona  slowly  shook  his  head 
and  replied,  "Yes,  Black  Hawk,  but  the  pale  faces  will  raise 
an  army  like  the  leaves  of  the  trees  of  the  forest,  and  drive  the 
Indians  to  the  setting  sun."  Finding  it  was  useless  to  argue 
with  Black  Hawk,  Shabbona  withdrew  from  the  Council  fires, 
mounted  his  pony  and  rode  in  haste  to  warn  the  scattered  white 
settlers.  His  son,  Pypegee,  and  his  nephew,  Pypt,  also  took 
their  ponies  and  rode  night  and  day  to  warn  the  people. 

Some  came  to  Peoria  for  protection,  others  went  to  Fort 
Dearborn,  now  Chicago.  Some  who  did  not  heed  their  warning- 
were  massacred. 

It  is  said  that  there  are  seventeen  ways  of  spelling  this  chief's 
name.  The  three  ways,  however,  used  most  are : — Shaubena, 
Shabbona,  and  Shabbonee. 

The  National  Masonic  Research  Society  has  published  in  its 
magazine,   "The   Builder,"  a   statement  that   Shabbona  was  a 
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Freemason.  I  verily  believe  this  is  true,  and  because  of  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  pioneers  of  Illinois  were  Masons,  the  fraternal 
spirit  had  much  to  do  in  making  Shabbona  the  friend  that  he 
was  to  the  whites.  He  died  July  17,  1859,  aged  eighty-four 
years.  He  is  buried  on  lot  59,  block  7,  in  the  Morris  Cemetery. 
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XXII. 

Mother  of  Pioneers 

Mother  of  the  pioneers, 

Queen  of  the  cabin  home, 
Out  where  the  dark  forest  clears, 

And  where  wild  Indians  roam ; 
Where  the  back-log's  blazing  tongues 

Warm  up  the  hearth  of  stone ; 
And  where  the  scout  devours  his  meal 

Of  venison  and  pone. 


Mother  of  the  pioneers, 

Where  frosted  prairies  wild, 
Reach  to  the  far  off  frontiers ; 

Where  the  sun  of  morning  smiled 
On  ranch  and  hut  of  western  peers, 

(As  these  are  often  styled) 
Like  as  a  mother's  smile  that  cheers 

The  heart-throbs  of  her  child. 


Mother  of  the  pioneers, 

Next  to  Nature's  own, 
Memories  of  the  years  aglow 

Are  with  us  in  the  gloam ; 
Only  in  the  yester  year, 

When  shades  of  evening  shone, 
Lingering  here — a  presence  near— 

We  are  not  all  alone. 
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Mother  of  those  pioneers, 

Who  turned  the  virgin  loam, 
Where  harvests  of  the  after  years 

Now  gladden  the  modern  home. 
The  halo  of  a  sunset  nears, 

Where  truest  love  is  known ; 
Mother  of  the  pioneers, 

We  worship  at  thy  throne. 


Mother  of  the  pioneers, 

A  future  blessing  see; 
Thine  throughout  the  coming  years 

A  hallowed  name  shall  be; 
A  power-a  glory  shall  be  thine, 

A  kingdom  that  is  free, 

And  offspring  from  the  parent  vine 

Shall  rise  to  honor  thee. 


— Odillon  B.  Slane 
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XXIII. 
A  Retrospect 

WE,  of  this  generation  and  time  should  foster  and  encour- 
age this  same  spirit  of  fellowship,  of  hospitality,  of  fra- 
ternity. For  by  so  doing  we  may  hasten  the  day  when  all  will 
acknowledge  the  Universal  Fatherhood  of  God  and  establish 
the  Brotherhood  of   Man. 

Great  are  the  changes  between  the  Then  and  the  Now.  Gone 
is  the  log  cabin  with  its  fireplace  and  its  trundle  bed;  gone  is 
the  old  mill  dam  and  its  water  wheel;  gone  are  the  deer  and 
the  buffalo;  gone  the  morning  hoog-a-la-goo  of  the  prairie 
chicken,  and  howl  of  the  wolf  at  sunset.  From  the  crack  of  the 
ox-driver's  whip  to  the  whir  of  the  aeroplane  is  spanned  by  a 
period  of  evolution,  of  wonderful  progress  and  development. 

As  we  come  to  the  close  of  these  reminiscences,  we  would 
reverently  pay  a  tribute  to  the  pioneer  women  of  that  time. 

They  endured  all  of  the  hardships,  struggles  and  privations 
as  did  the  men;  rearing,  caring  for,  and  educating  children 
amid  the  dangers  incident  to  Indian  warfare,  etc;  in  the  then 
vast  wilderness  of  Illinois. 

Ruth  E.  Perkins,  (niece  of  the  writer)  has  painted  the 
picture  so  vividly  in  her  Ode  to  the  Andirons : — "What  scenes 
of  want,  and  hunger,  and  stubborn  courage,  and  hope  and 
faith!  What  pictures  of  thanksgiving,  and  joy,  and  love." 
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XXIV. 

Significant  Dates  in  Early  Peoria  History 


First  school  taught   1821 

First  Ferry 1821 

First  Factory  (chair)  John  Hamlin 1823 

First  Hotel 1824 

First  frame  house  John  Hamlin 1824 

First  grand  jury 1825 

First  Traverse  (Petit  jury)   1825 

First  Post  Office 1825 

First  schoolhouse  built 1825 

First  Election  in  Peoria  County 1825 

First   marriage,    William    Blanchard   and    Betsy    Donoho, 
March  22,  1825  by  James  Wilson,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

County  organized  by  Legislature January,  1825 

First  steamboat   (The  Mechanic)   arrives   1827 

Incorporated  Town  of  Peoria,  July 1835 

First  Newspaper  published   1834 

First  County  Jail  built   1834 

First  Fire  Company  organized   1844 

First  Telegraph  Message  sent 1848 

First  Railroad  into  Peoria 1854 

First  Bank 1851 

First  Public  School 1855 

First  Street  Car  line   1870 

First  Telephone  line 1879 

First  Bridge  across  Peoria  Lake 1849 
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XXV. 

"Our  State" 

1 

Illinois !  The  name  means  manly  men, 
Her  motto,  written  with  golden  pen, 
"State  Sovereignty"  by  a  Douglas  sung, 
"National  Union"  by  Lincoln  rung, 
Goes  down  in  history  complete 
As  anthems  for  a  world  to  greet. 
The  state  of  great  men,  tried  and  true, 
Star,  twenty-one,  in  the  field  of  blue. 

II 

Illinois,  the  prairie  state  has  won 
From  Shadrack  Bond  to  Emerson, 
First  in  the  world's  great  staple,  corn, 
Millions  of  bushels  fill  crib  and  barn ; 
And  also  first  in  lumber,  planed, 
Her  miles  of  railroads  never  waned, 
Though  third  in  coal,  yet  first  in  meat, 
While  fruits  and  vegetables  compete. 

Ill 

Illinois — one  hundred  two  presents 

Six  counties  named  for  presidents, 

And  four  from  governors  take  their  names, 

While  twenty-one  in  the  list  pertains 
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To  names  of  soldiers,  fearless  and  brave, 
Whose  deeds  of  valor  can  never  wave. 
Three  counties  for  naval  heroes  named, 
With  Commodore  Perry  among  the  famed. 


IV 


Some  other  names  in  History's  page, 

Of  statesman,  orator,  doctor,  sage. 

Men  of  character,  breadth  and  scope, 

Among  the  great — Nathaniel  Pope; 

Lawyers,  judges,  senators,  fill 

In  the  names  of  counties — one  Conrad  Will ; 

Look  for  an  Indian  fighter,  Boone, 

And  do  not  forget  John  C.  Calhoun. 


V 


But  the  Indian  names  of  all  the  rest 
Of  a  race  still  lingering  in  the  west, 
The  queerest,  hardest  to  pronounce, 
Are  the  seven  names  which  I  announce, 
Are  spoken  in  the  Indian  tongue, 
As  Peoria,  Macoupin,  Sangamon, 
And  Kankakee,  the  Wabash,  Iroquois, 
With  "Little  Winne"  north  in  Illinois. 
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VI 


Our  schools — graded  and  ungraded,  too, 
High  Schools,  normals,  colleges  are  due 
To  a  liberal  commonwealth  at  hand; 
The  best  university  in  the  land, 
With  thousands  of  acres  of  rich  soil, 
For  wealth,  intelligence,  and  moral  worth, 
As  generous  as  the  fruitful  earth. 

VII 

Our  state  institutions,  far  and  wide, 
Where  many  unfortunates  abide, 
The  deaf,  the  dumb,  the  sick,  the  blind, 
All  find  sympathy  and  treatment  kind, 
In  homes  and  hospitals  of  the  state, 
Too  many  for  us  to  enumerate ; 
Yes,  more  than  heart  and  tongue  can  tell, 
Where  deeds  of  charity  excel. 

VIII 

When  clouds  of  war  gathered,  north  and  south, 
And  thunders  heard  from  the  cannon's  mouth, 
Roused  the  loyal  sons  of  Illinois 
To  action,  the  battle  lines  deploy, 
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The  grand  wild  music  of  war,  the  cheers, 
The  farewell  kiss  and  a  mother's  tears ; 
Then  soldier  boys  of  the  prairie  state, 
Sustained  a  union,  strong  and  great. 


IX 


Illustrious  leaders  of  sixty-one; 
A  general  who  took  Fort  Donelson, 
A  hero  of  whom  the  soldiers  tell, 
Took  command  when  McPherson  fell ; 
And  many  other  of  Illinois 
Championed  a  freedom  without  alloy. 
Flag  of  the  union  forever  wave 
Over  heads  uncovered  at  Lincoln's  grave. 
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XXVI. 

Questions  on  "Our  State' 


(a)  The  motto  of  Illinois? 

(b)  Explain  how  the  names  of  Lincoln  and  Douglas  may  be 
associated  with  the  motto. 


II 

(a)  In  what  five  things  does  Illinois  lead  all  other  states? 

(b)  State  what  ways  corn  is  used  as  food. 

(c)  Name  the  first  and  last  governors  of  Illinois. 


Ill 

(a)  How  many  counties  in  Illinois? 

(b)  What  counties  are  named  after  presidents? 

(c)  Governors? 

(d)  Naval  heroes? 

(e)  Find  some  counties  named  after  generals. 


IV 

(a)  Define  statesman,   orator,  sage,   senator. 

(b)  Write  a  good  sentence  about  each  of  the  following: — 
Nathaniel  Pope,  Conrad  Will,  Daniel  Boone,  John  C. 
Calhoun. 
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V 

(a)  Name  Indian  tribes  that  occupied  the  territory  of  Illinois. 

(b)  Locate  some  old  Indian  forts. 

(c)  What  is  meant  by  "Little  Winne"? 

(d)  Did  you  ever  see  an  Indian?  Where? 

VI 

(a)  What  kind  of  school  do  you  attend? 

(b)  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  Common  school? 

(c)  Locate  the  University  of  Illinois. 

(d)  What  is  a  University? 

VII 

(a)  Name  the  charitable  institutions  of  Illinois. 

(b)  Penal  institutions. 

(c)  Reformatories. 

VIII 

(a)  What  war  is  referred  to  in  this  stanza? 

(b)  Causes? 

(c)  Results? 

IX 

(a)  Name  the  general  that  took  Fort  Donelson. 

(b)  In  what  battle  was  General  McPherson  killed? 

(c)  Who  took  command? 

(d)  How  many  stars  in  the  flag? 

(e)  Symbolism  of  the  colors  of  the  flag? 

(f)  Where  is  Lincoln's  grave? 
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XXVII. 

Abstract  of  Title  for  State  of  Illinois 

1.  Moundbuilders  to  Algonquin  Indians. 

2.  Algonquin  Indians  to  French. 

3.  French  to  Great  Britain   1765 

4.  Great  Britain  to  Virginia   1778 

5.  Virginia  to  Continental  Congress    1784 

6.  Continental  Congress  to  Northwest  Territory 1787 

7.  Northwest  Territory  to  Indiana  Territory 1800 

8.  Indiana  Territory  to  Illinois  Territory   1809 

9.  Illinois  Territory  to  State  of  Illinois 1818 
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was   printed   on  the   presses   of  the   Print- 
ing Division   of  the   Evanston   News- 
Index,      Evanston,    Illinois,    and 
the     type     then     distributed. 
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